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argument against its expediency"; but, said Marshall, such arguments would prevent all government and result in^ anarchy. "All delegated powers ar^ liable to be abused/' The question was, whether the taxing power was "necessary to perform tb.^ objects of the Constitution? . . . What are the objects of national government? To protect the United States, and to promote the general welfare. Protee-tion, in time of war, is one of its principal objects. Until mankind shall cease to have ambition and avarice, wars will arise/5
Experience had shown, said Marshall, that one State could not protect the people or promote general welfare. "By the national government only2" could these things be done; "shall we refuse to give it power to do them? " He scorned the assertion "that we need not be afraid of war. Look a-t history," he exclaimed, "look at the great volume* of human nature. They will foretell you that a defenseless country cannot be secure. The nature of men forbids us to conclude that we are in no danger from war. The passions of men stimulate them to avail themselves of the weakness of others. TKo powers of Europe are jealous of us. It is our interest to watch their conduct and guard against them. They must be pleased with our disunion. If we irx-vite them by our weakness to attack us, will they not do it? If we add debility to our present situation, a partition of America may take place/*
The power of National taxation, therefore, wa-s necessary, Marshall asserted. "There must be meix and money to protect us. How are armies to